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Key To Progress — The Uncommon Man 


Development of the Individual’s Creative Genius Seen Today’s Pressing Problem 


by CrawFrorp H. GREENEWALT 


I 1902, names really meant news. Businesses were identified with their principal officers or 
proprietors; newspapers were the personal voices of their editors and publishers; a college was 
intimately associated with the name of its president. The great scientific and chemical develop- 


ments of that day were recognized as the prodi- 
gies of individual inventors. 


Today, the emphasis has passed from colorful, 
personable, and somewhat rugged individuals to 
the relatively quiet anonymity of the group. The 
large newspaper now sees itself as an institution, 
no longer engaged in the rough-and-tumble of per- 
sonal journalism. Universities have become large- 
scale purveyors of education. Developments in 
science are only rarely attributable to one person, 
and come into commercial being through the syn- 
thesis of a great number of individual contributions. 


What has been happening for the last 50 years 
has been a gradual replacement of the individual 
by the group. This is a natural, even an inevitable 
development as our economy and its component 
parts have grown in size and stature. Only what 
we now call small businesses can be encompassed 
and directed by a single mind. As our enterprises 
grow, delegation of authority becomes more essential 
to successful operation, with the result that there 
remain very few large-scale activities that can be 
clearly identified with a single individual. 


In spite of all this, we seem to continue the prac- 
tice of substituting for the individual a kind of 


stereotype in caricature associated with any given 
vocation. .. . The businessman, according to this dic- 
tionary of typical specimens, is materialistic, selfish, 
irritable with his employees, indifferent to his wife, 
contemptuous of the fine arts, and insatiable in his 
pursuit of money. To businessmen as individuals, 
this type-casting is, at worst, irritating and, at best, 
wryly amusing. But I am afraid, nevertheless, that 
it has made its mark and has created in the minds 
of the average person the myth that the public wel- 
fare is in some way in danger, that society needs 
protection from these businessmen in caricature. 


The fact is, of course, that any generalization 
about the practitioners of business or of any other 
profession is utter nonsense. Business, as an insti- 
tution, recruits its people from the same melting pot 
which supplies the human raw material for any 
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other trade or vocation. You would be as hard 
pressed to find a typical businessman as you would 
a typical sports writer, professor, or musician. Busi- 
ness, like all other professions, is made up of people 
with all kinds of backgrounds, all kinds of motiva- 
tions, all kinds of habits of behavior. 


Behind Economic Progress 


Business, in short, does not attract a particular 
type, neither the morally weak, nor the wickedly 
inclined, nor the knights in shining armor. It is, 
on the other hand, comprised of perfectly normal, 
reasonable human beings, subject to whatever frail- 
ties and limitations characterize man on this earth. 
They represent a cross-section of society—the bril- 
liant and the dull, the generous and the grasping, 
the expansive and the petty, the good and the bad. 
Here are ordinary human beings grouped to- 
gether in organizations designed to complement the 
weakness of one with the strength of the other, to 
temper the exuberance of the young with the ma- 
turity and wisdom of the old. Whatever individual 
dispositions may be present, it is the average, the 
composite, that governs. 


So, if we can concede that people in the main 
have decent and honorable instincts, I believe it 
_ must necessarily follow that those in the business 
world will average out at about the same moral level. 


Business, unfortunately, is too often judged in 
black and white. Errors have been made by business- 
men in the past and, in an imperfect world, will cer- 
tainly continue to be made in the future. Such errors 
must, of course, be identified and corrected promptly. 
But emphasis on things which are wrong must not 
be allowed to obscure the things which are right. 
For it is an unassailable fact that economic progress 
of the most monumental kind has come about through 
the business process. 


Much has been said in recent years of the “new 
type of businessman,” as if, by some process of 
sexless eugenics, the bull terriers and bloodhounds 
of the business past had been crossbred to produce 
a race of intelligent and kindly poodles. I have 
never been able to accept this concept. It seems 
to me that men will always reflect the society in 
which they live, wil! respond to its pressures, its 
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ideals, and its customs. As society as a whole de- 
velops and grows both spiritually and materially, 
the individuals comprising it will, on the average, 
grow and develop with it. In business endeavor, 
there is an added pressure for conformity to the 
public interest, arising simply out of the numbers 
of people involved in any given management de- 
cision. 


The change over the years from the responsible 
individual to the responsible group has greatly in- 
creased emphasis on continuity of a given enterprise. 
Fifty years ago, a man was disposed to look upon 
his business as ending with his lifetime, and his 
policy decisions were, accordingly, geared to a rela- 
tively short span of years. Today, business enter- 
prises have accumulated, so to speak, a life span 
of their own, starting in some cases in the remote 
past and going on into the unforeseeable future. 
Its managers have become torchbearers, accepting 
the responsibility passed on to them by their prede- 
cessors and aspiring to pass on a healthy and dynamic 
entity to their successors. 


The Du Pont Company is an outstanding example 
of the point I wish to make. We are an old enter- 
prise, and have what I think is a proud record of 
fruitful contribution to the American scene over 
a period of more than 150 years. I can assure you 
that the traditions of the past, the ethics and high 
performance of the many men who have partici- 
pated in our enterprise have become an almost 
palpable force in their influence on those of us 
who, for a brief span, have the responsibility for 
carrying the enterprise forward. 


Must Serve Public Interest 


It seems to me almost axiomatic that, over the long 
stretch of corporate life, no business can prosper 
unless it serves the public interest in all of its many 
facets. And, as a business develops and its policy- 
making decisions are delegated to an ever-increasing 
number of people, business conduct will in itself re- 
flect the public interest as it may exist in a particular 
setting and at a particular time. 


The question of the size of our business enterprises 
is frequently mentioned with concern. Of course, 
there is no doubt that the size of the industrial units 
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essential to a strong economy has increased very 
substantially in the past 50 years and will increase 
even more substantially in the future. The reason 
for this growth is too well known and too well ac- 
cepted to be open to debate. Business units, whether 
concerned with nylon or news, must be large enough 
to support the scale of activity to which they are 
dedicated, and that scale is never static, but increases 
continually with technological growth and improved 
living standards. 


Emphasis on Team Effort 


Modern society, leaning so heavily on technology, 
simply cannot exist without many large units. As our 
technological horizons broaden and increase in com- 
plexity, the demand will be for increasing rather 
than decreasing aggregations of talent, manpower, 
and resources. 


I view this with satisfaction, not with alarm, for 
the pressures of society will inevitably produce their 
own controls and stabilizers. These pressures for the 
preservation of a particular moral code are great 
indeed, particularly in the area that has been called 
“obedience to the unenforceable”—the things we do, 
not because they are required, but because they are 
right. This strength is much more potent and com- 
pelling than the law. The law is essentially negative 
and prohibitive. Ethical principles are vibrantly and 
affirmatively alive. The segment of humanity con- 
cerned with business will be no less responsive to 
these pressures than any other group. 


This averaging process can have its bad side, of 
course, as well as its good. If the organization of 
modern society can hold a scoundrel in check, we 
run the risk, at the same time, that it can stifle the 
creative individual by submerging him into the com- 
mon denominator. Society, indeed, sometimes seems 
intent upon inclining us in that direction. We see the 
constellation rather than the star; we applaud the 
ensemble rather than the brilliant soloist. 


The trend can be seen, as I have indicated, in the 
inevitable and quite essential growth of our organi- 
zations. Science and production and administration 
have become necessarily dependent upon team effort. 
Our trade and labor unions almost by definition are 
dedicated to the sublimation of the individual to the 


general level. Our taxing methods have the present 
effect of leveling the rewards of individual perform- 
ance and, for the future, the often frightening pros- 
pect of curbing the will toward individual accom- 
plishment. 


Even the folklore admonishes us with pious 
phrases to put our trust in mass rather than man, as 
in the tired, old doctrine that no man is indispens- 
able. It seems to me that this country and the world 
have been enriched and invigorated most conspicu- 
ously by indispensable men, for the right man with 
the right idea at the right vortex of history has 
always been the indispensable man. Think of 
Newton, Lavoisier, Franklin, Archimedes, Guten- 
burg, and a host of others. Certainly the world could 
ill afford to dispense with their discoveries. 


“Lifeless Tomb of Mediocrity” 


Despite these trends, we seem thus far to have 
gotten by; it is the future about which we must think. 
Future developments may be expected in the next 
generation that will, in my opinion, prove at least 
as startling as those of the past 50 years. I am afraid 
I shall have to disappoint the pie-in-the-sky depart- 
ment by noting that I have nothing to offer as to the 
exact nature of these developments. If you would 
take note of the form book on past prophets—even 
the intelligent ones — you will find that they have 
always missed out by falling far short of the actual- 
ity. The reason is a simple one. The future invariably 
takes its specific form from new principles that can- 
not be visualized by the forecaster. In 1800, no one 
could have guessed at the revolution in transporta- 
tion and its effect on human affairs. In 1850, no one 
could have foreseen the universal use of electricity 
and the uplift it gave to the public weal. In 1900, 
flight was something restricted to angels and birds. 
In 1925, the atom was only an unlocked Pandora’s 
box. In every age, there have been new principles just 
around the corner and that corner is still ahead of 
us today. The future is bright—of that we may be 
sure. What difference to us does it make now what 
the precise source of its brilliance may be? 


Just when we will realize this promise of the 
future and how far the new developments will take 
us depends on how well we are able to recognize and 
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encourage individual achievement. We cannot move 
very rapidly if we shut the door on our ablest people 
by absorbing them in the lifeless tomb of mediocrity. 


If I were faced with a choice between a society that 
sublimated the good with the bad, I think I would 
rather take my chances with the scoundrels than risk 
losing the creative force represented by the gifted 
individual, or what we might call the uncommon 
man. I am sure the country’s long-term balance 
would sustain me here. To play Mark Anthony in 
reverse, it seems to me that the evil that men can do 
survives them only a short time, whereas the good, 
far from being interred with their bones, goes on and 
on forever. And the good that all men accomplish 
can be no more than the sum of their individual 
accomplishments. 


The Dreams Are Needed 


Try as we will, we can create no synthetic genius, 
no composite leader. Men are not interchangeable 
parts like so many pinion gears or carburetors; 
genius, as John Adams said, is bestowed “imperi- 
ously” by nature upon an individual. And behind 
every advance of the human race is a germ of crea- 
tion growing in the mind of some lone individual, an 
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individual whose dreams waken him in the night 
while others lie contentedly asleep. 


We need those dreams, for today’s dreams repre- 
sent tomorrow’s realities. Yet, in the very nature of 
our mass effort, there lies this grave danger—not that 
the individual may circumvent the public will, but 
that he will himself be conformed and shaped to the 
general pattern, with the loss of his unique, original 
contributions. The group nature of business enter- 
prise itself will provide adequate safeguards against 
public affront. The great problem, the great ques- 
tion, is to develop within the framework of the group 
the creative genius of the individual. 


It is a problem for management, for public educa- 
tion, for government, for the church, for the press— 
for everyone. The stake is both the material one of 
preserving our most productive source of progress 
and the spiritual one of insuring to each individual 


the human dignity which is his birthright. 


I know of no problem so pressing, of no issue so 
vital. For unless we can guarantee the encourage- 
ment and fruitfulness of the uncommon man, the 
future will lose for all men its virtue, its brightness, 
and its promise. 

















